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in the past decade 


FLUCTUATIONS IN WORLD DEMAND are a very important factor 
behind variations from year to year in the growth of United King- 
dom exports, and this inter-relationship between United Kingdom 
exports and world trade in manufactured goods has been examined in a 
series of annual articles in the Board of Trade Journal. Part 1 of the 
present article discusses the growth of broad economic classes of 
United Kingdom exports to the main markets of the world over 
the decade 1955 to 1965, and Part II compares the rates of growth 
of United Kingdom exports of manufactured goods with the rates 
of growth of exports from other main manufacturing countries™. 
Part III examines developments in United Kingdom and world 
trade in manufactured goods last year. 


Summary 


Over the past decade, United Kingdom exports to Western 
Europe, the United States and Japan have grown much more 
rapidly than exports to countries whose overseas earnings are 
largely derived from the sale of primary products, Exports to the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe have also grown rapidly, but the 
Canadian market for our goods has grown only slowly. 

Exports to the European Economic Community (the EEC) have 
clearly been influenced by the cyclical development of demand. 
Exports increased rapidly in the early years of the decade, changed 
very little during the period of weak demand from 1957 to mid- 
1959, but rose sharply again from 1959 to 1963 when the EEC 
economy was expanding rapidly. In 1964 and 1965, exports to EEC 
were affected by the recessions in the French and Italian markets, 
and exports of cars to Italy fell very sharply. Exports to countries 
in the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) have grown fast in 
practically all the economic classes of goods. Exports of consumer 
goods have grown particularly quickly since 1959, while the EFTA 
countries have been the best market for United Kingdom textiles 
over the decade. Growth in exports of semi-manufactured goods 
and capital goods has shown some fluctuation with the state of 
market demand. The EFTA countries are an important market for 
ships. 

Two phases can be distinguished in exports to the United States. 
They reached a peak in 1959, partly a reflection of United States 
demand for small cars. Exports then fell back sharply, with reduced 
demand for cars, and the 1959 level of exports was not surpassed 
until 1965. Exports of aircraft, the Viscount in the 1950s and last 
year the BAC One-Eleven, also explain some of the fluctuations in 
the transport equipment group. The Canadian market for British 
goods has followed a somewhat similar path, with rapidly growing 
exports of cars up to 1960 followed by a sharp decline. Exports 
to Canada in 1965 were still below the level achieved in 1961 and 
over the decade have grown only by 14 per cent a year. 

Exports to the overseas sterling area have also increased slowly - 
by 1 per cent a year on average — though with quite wide varia- 
tions in growth between one year and the next. Since 1962 demand 
for our exports has been expanding more rapidly, particularly in 
the Irish Republic and South Africa. 

One consequence of the increasing importance of the faster 
growing industrial markets in the pattern of United Kingdom 
exports is to impart some acceleration to the rate of growth of 
exports, compared with the average rate at which they have in- 
creased over the past decade. ; 

The analysis in Part II of the article shows that the industrial 
countries were the most rapidly growing markets for world exports 
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of manufactured goods, as well as for United Kingdom exports. 
Moreover, the varying pattern of development of United Kingdom 
exports to different markets — the peaks reached at the end of the 
1950s in exports to the North American markets and the subse- 
quent falling back, and the year-to-year variations in exports to 
sterling countries for example — are closely paralleled by the 
development of world exports. Similarly, capital goods were the 
fastest growing category of United Kingdom exports and of world 
exports alike, while textiles showed the slowest rates of growth. 
Thus the analysis provides ample evidence that changes in demand 
in world markets are a very important determinant of the behaviour 
of United Kingdom exports. 

But the similarity between the direction of changes in world 
exports and United Kingdom exports of manufactures is not 
matched with a similarity of actual rates of growth. For com- 
modities like machinery for which demand has been increasing 
most rapidly, exports from the United Kingdom have grown on 
average at only half the rate of growth of world exports over the 
past decade; world textiles exports, the slowest growing of the 
nine categories distinguished in the article, rose by 44 per cent a 
year on average, while textiles exports from the United Kingdom 
fell by 2 per cent. 

To the most rapidly growing market, the European OECD coun- 
tries, German exports rose half as fast again as United Kingdom 
exports, but the inclusion of the United Kingdom and Germany 
both as exporters and as part of the market itself, together with 
the setting up of the EEC and EFTA, makes the appraisal of these 
rates of growth to Europe difficult. But it is clear that other manu- 
facturing countries have increased their European trade more 
rapidly than has the United Kingdom. 

The United States has a predominant position as supplier to 
Canada; the North American market over the decade expanded 
more slowly than Europe but faster than markets in primary pro- 
ducing countries. The rate of growth of United Kingdom exports 
to North America more nearly kept pace with the growth of world 
exports than in any of the other main market areas. 

While United Kingdom exports to the non-OECD sterling area 
showed very little growth at all over the decade, and the rate of 
growth of world exports as a whole was fairly slow, United States 
exports to sterling countries increased very rapidly. The liberaliza- 
tion of dollar imports into the sterling area in the early part of 
the period and the impetus given by the American aid programme 
to her exports probably played a part in the rapid expansion of 
United States exports to the sterling area. 

Part III of the article surveys developments in United Kingdom 
and world exports of manufactures last year. The increase in world 
exports was noticeably slower than in 1964, but well above the 
average rate of increase over the decade. United Kingdom exports 
of manufactures, however, recorded the fastest increase for nine 
years, well above the average annual increase over the decade. 

Demand in the industrial countries rose less fast than in 1964, 
although the North American market was very buoyant; only Japan 
and France exceeded the rate of increase shown by United King- 
dom exports to the United States last year. World exports to the 
Canadian market also grew very rapidly, but United Kingdom 
exports rose less than in 1964. 

The EEC market expanded less rapidly than in 1964, mainly 
because of the recessions in the French and Italian economies. 
Nevertheless, most exporters showed much greater rates of growth 
than the United Kingdom. In the EFTA market our exports grew 
at a rate rather greater than the average for the past 10 years, but 
the increase was less rapid than those recorded by Sweden and 


Switzerland. 





For the fourth year running, world exports to the sterling area 
showed a substantial rate of growth. The increase in United King- 
dom exports was well above the increase in 1964, but all exporters 
except Sweden and Canada increased their exports more rapidly 
than the United Kingdom. 

Among the commodity groups, world exports of machinery, 
transport equipment and chemicals all showed fast increases. The 
increase in United Kingdom exports of engineering products to 
primary producing countries was probably greater than from com- 
petitor countries, but her share of industrial markets for these 
goods fell. United Kingdom exports of transport equipment rose 
faster than those from Germany and the Netherlands, but fell 
behind the increases recorded by some other countries. 

The market for textiles was much less buoyant than in 1964; 
United States exports declined, but only the United Kingdom of 
the remaining exporters failed to show any increase. In exports of 
chemicals and of iron and steel, too, the United Kingdom in- 
creases were less than the increases of most countries other than 
the United States. 


PART I- UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS IN THE DECADE 
1955-1965 


This analysis is concerned with the growth over the past decade 
of United Kingdom exports, classified by broad economic classes 
of goods, to our main markets. The markets have been selected 
with regard to their importance in the United Kingdom’s export 
trade, to the character of their economies, distinguishing industrial 
countries from countries whose overseas earnings (and hence their 
ability to import) are dependent mainly upon the exports of prim- 
ary products, and to certain institutional groupings of particular 
importance in world trade - e.g. EFTA, the EEC, and the over- 
seas sterling area. 

To relate exports to a market to demand conditions there, it is 
useful to classify exports into broad economic classes of goods 
which respond to particular features of demand conditions. For 
instance, one useful category is capital goods which respond to an 
investment cycle whose timing probably differs from the cycle of 
demand for consumer goods. Partly because of changes which have 
occurred in the export list from year to year it is not easy to tailor 
United Kingdom trade statistics over a period as long as a decade 
to fit defined economic classes of goods, nor is it simple to define 
the classes themselves, and the statistics in this article present only 
an approximation to a classification by economic classes. 

Manufactured goods, represented by Sections 5 to 8 of the 
Standard International Trade Classification (Revised), of the United 
Nations (SITC), account for 85 per cent of United Kingdom 
exports. Two categories of these goods distinguished in the present 
article are chemicals and semi-manufactured goods, including 
textiles, metals and a number of similar products fabricated from 
basic materials, which often require further processing or incor- 
poration into other products before they reach the final consumer. 
A country’s demand for these goods is therefore largely dependent 
on the tempo of its industrial production and on stock-holding 
conditions in the market. Demand for industrial plant is dependent 
largely on the rate of fixed capital formation in the market, and 
hence another category of exports distinguished separately is 
machinery (described in this article as ‘capital goods (excluding 
transport)’). 

Transport equipment does not fit easily into an economic classi- 
fication of this kind. Some of these goods are purchased by the 
industrial sector and should properly be classified as capital goods, 
while the rest are sold to consumers, but it is not easy to make this 
split. Moreover, a country’s demand for aircraft and ships, 
important sectors of transport equipment, is often to a large extent 
independent of current economic conditions in the market. In this 
analysis, transport equipment has been treated as a separate 
category of goods. 

These categories - chemicals and semi-manufactures, capital goods 
and transport equipment — leave a residual of manufactured exports 
described in this note as ‘miscellaneous consumer goods’. Most 
goods in this residual group are in fact those sold to final con- 
sumers. However there are various other commodities, principally 
in the chemicals and semi-manufactures groups (e.g. pharmaceutical 
products, soaps, carpets and pottery) which are also sold for final 
consumption. These commodities are small in relation to their own 
groups; but they are large in relation to the consumer goods group 
as here defined, and if it had proved practicable to re-classify them 
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they might have increased the size of this group by about one-half. 
Some of the transport equipment group, e.g. motor cars, should 
also properly be classified as consumer goods. 

The remaining category of goods in this article is termed ‘non- 
manufactures’, a heterogeneous group. Among non-manufactures 
are some primary commodities where United Kingdom export per- 
formance is to be seen against developments in world commodity 
markets as a whole, e.g. meat, sugar, wool. But many of the items 
in this group are in fact the products of manufacturing industry; 
for example export trade in whisky amounted to £108 million in 
1965, while a considerable part of the exports of food is of pre- 
pared foodstuffs. Fuel exports now largely consist of refined 
petroleum products. The rest of this part of the article analyses 
some of the main developments in trade in these economic classes 
of manufactured goods with our main markets over the past decade. 


Exports to main markets, 1955-1965 


Charts 1 to 7 illustrate the trends in total exports (including non- 
manufactures) to the main markets of the world as well as to some 
individual countries which are important markets for United King- 
dom exports. Against an average growth of total exports of 44 per 
cent a year over the decade, the fastest growth has occurred in 
exports to Western Europe (84 per cent a year), the United States 
(74 per cent), and the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. (Exports 
to Japan, not identified in these charts, also showed fast growth.) 
Over the decade as a whole, exports have grown only slowly to 
Canada (14 per cent a year) and to the sterling area (1 per cent). 
To non-sterling primary producing countries they have grown at 44 
per cent a year. The average growth rates over the decade in total 
exports to the main markets and countries are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


Growth rates of United Kingdom exports 1955-1965 


Value in 1965 
£ million 


Per cent 
per annum 


Western Europe . 


EEC 
France . 
Germany 
Ital : ‘ ‘ 
Netherlands . . 
Belgium/Luxembourg 


EFTA (including Finland) . 
Sweden. a " ‘ 
Norway. 

Denmark 
Switzerland . 
Finland. 
Portu 

Austria . 


= 
r-) 


Rest of Western Europe 
Spain . , : 
Other . —  <s 


North America. ; . : 
United States and Dependencies . 
Canada ; 7 ; : 


Sterling Area 


Developed 
Australia » 
New Zealand. 
South Africa . 
Irish Republic 


Less Developed. 
India . « 
Other Asia 
West Africa . 
Other Africa . 
Middle East . 


Caribbean. . 
Other Sterling Area 


Rest of World . , 
Latin America . , : . 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
Japan ; ‘ , . 
Other Rest of World . 

World Total. 


~J 
S$3| Sez| vs~she 
AAC! COO! ANUShAK AU 


Cod!) ANID==OG!] AVWUSA!] =| DON! BOS! Ne=-ASBAS|] CDAOWOK 
3 


4 | coco 


*This is the average rate of growth of United Kingdom exports over the period. The faster 
rate of growth of exports to industrial countries has increased the importance of the latter as 
markets for United Kingdom ex . If the rates of growth of United Kingdom exports to 
individual markets over the de are combined in proportion to the importance of those 
markets in 1965, the gro rate rises to 5-2 per cent. 
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Charts 8 to 13 show the trends in exports of the various econ- 
omic classes of manufactured goods to the main markets. Tables 
Al to All show the values of exports each year from 1955 to 1965 
and the average growth rates of the past decade. In Table Al2 
these growth rates are summarized for all main markets. 


The EEC 


Chart 2 shows the very fast growth in United Kingdom exports 
to the EEC between 1958 and 1963, and the hesitation from mid- 
1963 to the end of 1965. Over the decade as a whole they increased 
by 9 per cent a year. Chart 5 shows the degree to which the weak- 
ness in this market since 1963 reflects the fall in exports to Italy. 

Chart 8 and Table A3 show the way in which United Kingdom 
exports of semi-manufactures can react-more sharply than other 
categories of goods to changes in demand. Exports to the EEC of 
these goods dropped sharply during the trade recession of 1957-8 
and recovered equally sharply during 1959. The expansion of these 
exports of semi-manufactured goods continued between 1963 and 
‘1965 and was mainly due to our rather special export trade in 
precious stones. Much of the reduction in the rate of growth in 
our exports to the EEC after 1963 arose in the transport group, 
which had grown exceptionally fast between 1960 and 1963. Car 
exports to the Italian market fell very sharply following the 
deflationary measures taken by Italy in 1964, 

Exports of capital goods are clearly influenced by the cyclical 
developments in demand in our EEC markets - fast growth initially, 
relative flatness from 1957 to mid-1959 in a period of generally 
weak demand, fast growth between 1959 and mid-1963 when 
the EEC economy was growing particularly fast, and little change 
between. 1963 and 1965 when growth in the economy slowed down. 
The easing back in United Kingdom exports of capital goods to the 
EEC since 1963 is partly explained by a change in marketing 
arrangements for tractors. 


EFTA 


The EFTA countries have presented a fast growing market for 
United Kingdom exports (7 per cent a year). United Kingdom 
exports of nearly all the economic classes of goods have expanded 
well. Table A4 and Chart 9 show that exports of chemicals have 
been buoyant over the whole decade, and exports of semi-manu- 
factures have varied cyclically about a strong upward trend; in the 
latter group. exports of metals accounted for the small increase in 
exports of the group in 1963 and the particularly large increase in 
1964. EFTA has been the best United Kingdom market for textiles 
over the past decade, though other less important markets in 
Europe (Spain for example) have also expanded rapidly. 

Exports of capital goods have grown strongly over the decade 
as a whole, though hesitating in 1958 and 1962-3 in periods of 
rather weaker market demand. Practically the whole of the expan- 
sion of exports of miscellaneous consumer goods to EFTA has 
occurred since 1959. 

The EFTA countries are important markets for ships, but 
deliveries of them from the United Kingdom have varied sharply 
from year to year. Among non-manufactures, exports of food, 
drink and tobacco to EFTA have grown strongly, but there have 
been large variations from year to year in exports of fuels. 


The United States 


The trend of United Kingdom exports to the United States is 
shown in Chart 3, while Chart 10 and Table A6 show developments 
in detail. Exports grew very strongly until 1959 and then fell back 
sharply; it was not until 1965 that the 1959 peak of exports was 
exceeded. 

The 1959 peak reflected the surge in United States demand 
for small cars, and these were responsible for the equally sharp 
drop back in 1960 and 1961; more recent years have seen resumed 
growth in our exports of cars to the United States, but in 1965 the 
rate was still less than half that of the 1959 peak. With exports 
of aircraft to the United States also fluctuating widely (the Viscount 
early in the decade, and the BAC One-Eleven in 1965) the transport 
group as a whole has shown extreme variation, as Chart 10 illus- 
 Rivorts of semi-manufactured goods and capital goods to the 
United States also reached rates in 1959 that were not surpassed 
until 1965. The strike in the United States steel industry in 1959 


was reflected in increased United Kingdom exports, and this was 
reinforced by strong demand arising from a cyclical upswing in 
the United States in 1959. Demand eased back in 1960, and it was 
not until 1965, in response to the strongly growing demand in the 
United States, that United Kingdom exports, of both semi-manufac- 
— and capital goods, exceeded the peaks reached six years 
earlier. 


Canada 


United Kingdom exports to Canada (Charts 3 and 11, Table A7) 
have in total varied very sharply over the decade, showing only 
a low growth rate overall. As Chart 11 shows, there was a phase 
of expansion up to 1961 that was only interrupted by the general 
trade recession of 1958. From 1961 there was a period of difficulty 
in the Canadian economy; from mid-1962 to early 1963 surcharges 
were imposed on import duties. This produced a general falling 
back in United Kingdom exports. There was a particularly steep 
decline in exports of transport equipment to a low point in 1963, 
the fall being mainly accounted for by cars. Ships and aircraft 
had however moved up to a sharp peak in 1961, falling back equally 
Sharply in 1962, Exports of cars to Canada moved up strongly to 
a peak in 1960, then fell by 1963 to a very low rate; there was a 
subsequent recovery, but United Kingdom exports of cars to 


‘Canada in 1965 were still less than half those of the peak rate 


reached some years before. 


The overseas sterling area 


Charts 1 and 12 and Tables A8 to A10 show that exports 
ito the overseas sterling area have grown by only 1 per cent a 
year over the past decade, with quite wide variations in the changes 
between one year and the next. In each of the two-year periods 1958 / 
1959 and 1961/1962, exports fell by 6 per cent or more, and in 
1962 were below the level of seven years earlier, These were periods 
of recession in overseas sterling area countries; since 1962 demand 
generally has been expanding more rapidly and United Kingdom 
exports to the overseas sterling area rose by one-fifth in the period. 
Exports to the developed countries as a group rose by one-third 
between 1962 and 1965; Chart 6 shows that this expansion largely 
reflects increased sales to the Irish Republic and South Africa. 
Exports to the less developed countries as a group were one-tenth 
higher in 1965 than the low level to which they fell in 1962. 

Exports to the overseas sterling area of capital goods, chemicals, 
and miscellaneous consumer goods increased by 24 to 34 per cent 
a year on average over the decade, but exports of semi-manufac- 
tures (and particularly textiles) have fallen and in 1965 were one- 
tenth lower than they were at the beginning of the period. Exports 
of transport equipment, reflecting lumpy shipments of ships and 
aircraft, have varied sharply from year to year, but between 1961 
and 1965 there was a strong expansion in exports of cars to the 
developed countries of the overseas sterling area. 


The rest of the world 


The course of United Kingdom exports to the rest of the world 
is shown in Chart 13: Table AS shows annual exports to Western 
Europe other than the EEC and EFTA, while Table All shows 
annual exports to the remainder of the world (Latin America, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, Japan and the non-sterling prim- 
ary producing countries). 

The most important feature has been the high average growth 
rate of exports of the large category of capital goods. This rests 
heavily on the exceptional increases in 1959 and 1961 to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (Chart 4 shows the course of total 
exports to that market). Between 1961 and 1965 comparatively slow 
overall expansion was shown in exports of capital goods; this was 
mainly the result of a setback first in exports to Latin America and 
later in exports to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, but sales 
to the countries comprising the rest of Western Europe, of which 
Spain is the most important, have risen rapidly in recent years. 

It is clear from this analysis of developments over the past decade 
that the faster-growing markets in industrial countries are becom- 
ing increasingly important in the pattern of United Kingdom 
exports. This in itself tends to impart some acceleration to the 
underlying rate of growth of our exports. If the rates of growth 
of United Kingdom exports to individual markets over the past 
decade are combined in proportion to the importance of the 





markets in 1965, the average rate of growth rises to 5.2 per cent, 
= with the 4.4 per cent experienced on average over the 
ecade. 


PART II- UNITED KINGDOM AND WORLD EXPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURES 1954-1964 


Part I of this article has described the development of United 
Kingdom exports of various economic classes of goods to the main 
markets of the world. Part II compares the rates of growth of 
United Kingdom exports of manufactured goods, classified by 
broadly similar groupings, with the rates of growth of exports from 
the German Federal Republic, from the United States, and from 
the main manufacturing countries of the world as a group, for the 
decade 1954 to 1964. The main manufacturing countries provide 
nearly nine-tenths of total world exports of manufactured goods. 

The markets distinguished in this part of the article are broader 
than those discussed in Part I, which deals with United Kingdom 
exports alone: only two industrial market areas are shown- 
European OECD and North America—and only the non-OECD 
sterling area is distinguished as a separate market among primary 
producing countries in total. There are other differences between 
the market groupings used in the two parts of the article; in par- 
ticular, the sterling countries in Europe-—the Irish Republic and 
Iceland —are included with European OECD countries in this part 
of the article but with the overseas sterling area in Part I. Such 
discrepancies, which do not import any serious distortion into the 
analysis, reflect the classifications used in the international statisti- 
cal sources (United Nations and OECD publications) drawn on 
for the statistics of exports of other manufacturing countries from 
which the growth rates have been calculated. The classes of manu- 
factured goods distinguished in this part of the analysis also differ 
from the economic classes discussed in Part I, although again the 
differences are much less important than the broad similarities. 


Markets in industrial and primary producing countries 


The growth rates in Table Bé4 illustrate clearly that the market 
for manufactured products grew much more rapidly in industrial 
countries than in primary producing countries over the decade. 
Whilst total exports of manufactures grew at 84 per cent, exports 
to the industrial countries grew at 114 per cent, and to primary 
producing countries at only 5 per cent. Disparities in rates of 
growth of industrial and primary producing markets occurred in 
each of the nine commodity groups, the largest in transport equip- 
ment (134 per cent against 4 per cent) and the smallest in chemicals 
(11 per cent against 7 per cent). 

The high rate of growth of exports of manufactures to the indus- 
trial countries over the 10-year period was largely due to the very 
rapid increase, 124 per cent a year, in exports to the European 
OECD countries. The increase in exports of manufactures to North 
America, 8 per cent, was comparatively slow. Even so, the North 
American market expanded more rapidly than markets in primary 
producing countries for all products other than chemicals. There 
was an annual growth of 17 per cent in exports of manufactures 
to Japan, the remaining industrial country; but Japan took less 
than 3 per cent of total exports of manufactures to the industrial 
countries in 1965. | 

Among primary producers, sterling area markets expanded by 
54 per cent a year, more rapidly than markets in other primary 
producing countries (44 per cent a year). 


United Kingdom performance 


The trends of United Kingdom exports described in Part I are 
in keeping with this general development of world demand. The 
most rapidly expanding markets for United Kingdom exports have 
been the EEC and EFTA, and the European OECD countries in 
total have expanded their demand for manufactured goods much 
faster than have the other main market areas distinguished in 
Table B4 (North America, the non-OECD sterling area, and primary 
producers in total). 

The main features of United Kingdom exports to North America 


() The period 1954-1964 was chosen in preference to 1955-1965 (discussed in 
Part I) because of the distortion in growth rates over the latter period arising from 
the change im United States Special Category exports described in Part ITI. 
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described in Part I were the sharp increase in exports to the United 
States up to 1959, the subsequent falling back and the recovery 
last year to a value of exports above the peak reached six years 
earlier; and the low rate of growth of exports to Canada. Table 
BS shows that world exports of manufactured goods to the United 
States also reached a peak in 1959 and then declined for two years; 
and there was a sharp recovery in world exports to the United 
States from 1962 onwards in which the United Kingdom shared. 
In the 1950s increases in both world and United Kingdom exports 
to Canada were interrupted only by the recession of 1958. Between 
1961 and 1963, a period when world exports to Canada were 
expanding only very slowly, United Kingdom exports to the market 
fell away sharply: but in 1964 and 1965 the Canadian market was 
expanding for goods from Britain as well as from other countries. 

United Kingdom exports to the overseas sterling area fell in 
1961 and 1962 to a level lower than that of 1955; world exports of 
manufactures to sterling countries outside Europe fell more sharply 
than those from Britain in 1961, but in 1962, while the latter con- 
tinued to decline, world exports began a four-year period of rapid 
growth in which from 1963 onwards the United Kingdom shared. 

Thus world exports of manufactures to the main market areas 
over the past decade have shown periods of expansion and a few 
years of very slow growth, and United Kingdom exports have fol- 
lowed very similar patterns. Table B6, which records world exports 
of broad categories of manufactured goods, similarly shows that 
United Kingdom exports shared in the developments of world 
demand for different commodities. In each of the 10 years, world 
trade in chemicals and in machinery (Divisions 71 and 72) recorded 
increases, although the rates of increase were relatively slow in 
1958/59 and 1961/62; United Kingdom exports of chemicals 
failed to expand only in 1958, and of machinery only in 1958 and, 
exceptionally, in 1964. The rates of growth of world and United 
Kingdom exports of metals were both reduced sharply during the 
recessions of 1958/59 and 1961/62; and exports from the main 
manufacturing countries as well as from Britain of cotton textiles 
have declined since 1955. The range of variation in growth of 
exports of transport equipment from Britain, from an increase of 
19 per cent in 1956 to a fall of 5 per cent in 1961, closely matches 
the range shown by world exports of these goods — from an in- 
crease of 19 per cent to a fall of 4 per cent, in the same two years. 


Rates of growth of exports of manufactures 


Thus it is clear that demand for exports from the United King- 
dom, both in individual markets and for particular categories of 
goods, moves closely in line with demand for world exports. But 
Table B4 shows that this similar direction of movement has not 
been matched by a similarity of actual rates of growth. For those 
commodities like machinery and ‘other manufactures’ (the latter 
category corresponds roughly to the heading ‘miscellaneous con- 
sumer goods’ in Part I of this article) for which world demand 
has been increasing most rapidly, exports from the United King- 
dom have grown at not much more than half the rate of growth 
of world exports; and the slowest-growing of the nine categories of 
world exports of goods shown in Table B4 was textile exports, a 
category in which United Kingdom exports fell on average by 2 per 
cent a year over the period. 

The slower increases of United Kingdom exports of different 
categories of manufactures are reflected in the rate of growth of 
44 per cent in total United Kingdom exports of manufactures 
compared with growth rates of 54 per cent in United States exports 
of manufactures, 84 per cent from the main manufacturing coun- 
tries as a group, and 12 per cent from the German Federal Repub- 
lic. Rates of growth of the three exporters shown separately in Table 
B4 were closest to each other in the European markets where the 
range was from an increase of 9 per cent a year in United King- 
dom exports to 134 per cent a year in German exports, but the 
inclusion of the United Kingdom and Germany both as exporters 
and as part of the European market, together with the setting up 
of the EEC and EFTA, make the appraisal of trends in growth of 
exports to Europe difficult, World exports to Europe rose by 123 
per cent. 

West German exports to the rather slowly expanding North 
American market rose by 14 per cent a year, even more sharply 
than her exports to Europe. United Kingdom exports to this market 
were a little sluggish with a growth rate of 6 per cent, but the 
trend of exports over the ten-year period may not be very 
adequately defined by a single line because of the peak reached in 
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1959 by both world and United Kingdom exports to North 
America. The small increase of 44 per cent in United States exports 
reflects the slow rate of growth of the Canadian market; four- 
fifths of all Canadian imports of manufactures come from the 
United States. World exports of manufactures to North America 
rose by 8 per cent a year on average. 

Table B4 brings out clearly the sharp contrast between the rates 
of growth of United Kingdom exports to the non-OECD sterling 
area and of exports from our main competitors. 

United Kingdom exports to the non-OECD sterling area rose by 
only 4 per cent a year on average, while West German exports 
rose by 84 per cent and United States exports by 124 per cent. 
The latter very sharp rate of increase probably reflects a number 
of factors, including the liberalization of dollar imports in the early 
part of the period and the impetus given by the American aid pro- 
gramme to her exports. The rate of increase of exports from the 
main manufacturing countries in total was 54 per cent. The slow 
rate of growth of United Kingdom exports to the non-OECD 
sterling area is reflected in a fall in our share of the market from 
58 per cent in 1954 to 344 per cent 10 years later. 

Table B4 does not show separately the growth rates of exports 
to other developing countries, but it is evident that the United 
Kingdom fared better in these markets: her exports increased by 
around 6 per cent a year on average against Western Germany’s 
increase of about 8 per cent and an increase of about 4 per cent 
a year in United States exports. The latter largely reflects the trend 
of United States exports to Latin America, which are now sub- 
stantially lower than in the 1950s although the United States held, 
and still holds, a predominant position as supplier to Latin 
American markets. 

Among the maior groups of commodities distinguished in Table 
B4, the most rapid increases were recorded in exports of machinery, 
corresponding roughly to the capital goods category in Part I of 
this article. World exports. led by exports to Europe, rose by 11 
per cent a year over the decade: West German exports increased 
by 13 per cent. well ahead of both the United Kingdom and United 
States rates of increase of around 7 per cent. World exports of 
chemicals, ‘other manufactures’, and transport equipment. despite 
year to year fluctuations in the last group. all rose by around 9 
per cent a year on average, but in each case the German rates of 
expansion were 104 per cent or more. Among these three groups, 
United Kingdom exports of chemicals showed the fastest increase, 
of 64 per cent a year, and transport equipment the slowest, 4 per 
cent. United States exports recorded a similar pattern, with an 
increase of only 14 per cent in exports of transport equipment. 
World exports of metals and of textiles, included under the heading 
‘semi-manufactures’ in Part I of this article, rose comparatively 
slowly — by 64 per cent and 4 per cent. Again German rates of 
expansion were well ahead of these averages, although these were 
also the slowest growing categories of German exports. United 
States exports of textiles recorded increases of 2 per cent a year 
on average, compared with the fall of about the same size in United 
Kingdom exports. but United States metal exvorts rose by only 2 
per cent a year against the 34 per cent of United Kingdom exports 
of these goods. 


PART III- UNITED KINGDOM AND WORLD EXPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURES IN 1965 


This part of the article is confined to the development of United 
Kingdom and world exports of manufactures in 1965. 

For technical reasons no clear assessment can be made of the 
development of the area pattern of United States or world exports 
of manufactures between 1964 and 1965. At the beginning of 1965 
the United States authorities removed many classes of goods from 
the Special Category of their trade accounts: United States Special 
Category exports consist of strategic goods for which no country 
of consignment is given. Exports in 1964 of the classes of goods 
which were de-restricted in 1965 are estimated (on the basis of 
figures published by the United States) at $1,030 million. or 6.9 per 
cent of United States exports of manufactures (excluding Special 
Category goods as defined in 1964) and 1.4 per cent of world 
exports. 

For most categories of goods shown in Table B6 it has been 
possible to al'ow for this change of coverage in estimating the 
percentace growth in United States exports (54 per cent) and in 
world exports (114 per cent) between 1964 and 1965: but since 
no information about the destination of Special Category exports 


is available, it is not possible to estimate the percentage growth 
in either United States or world exports to individual markets 
(Table BS). A comparison of recorded United States exports of 
manufactured goods before adjusting for the change in coverage 
of Special Category exports shows an increase of 12.9 per cent in 
United States exports of manufactures and of 13.2 per cent in 
world exports (against the estimated increases of 54 per cent and 
114 per cent after adjustment). The differences between these 
adjusted and unadjusted rates of growth is an indication of the 
average margin of error involved in comparing the value of exports 
in Table BS from the United States and from the world to particu- 
lar markets; but it seems like!y that the error will be greater than 
this for some markets and smaller for others. 

The increase in the value of world exports of manufactures in 
1965 of 114 per cent, after making allowance for the de-restriction 
of Special Category goods, was lower than in 1964 but well above 
the average annual increase of 84 per cent over the decade 1954 
to 1964. United Kingdom exports of manufactures to all markets 
rose by 8 per cent in 1965, the largest increase for nine years, and 
well above the annua! average for 1955-1965. This was a faster 
rate of growth than United States exports (54 per cent), but consider- 
ably slower than most of the other main manufacturing countries. 
Japan again led the field with an increase of more than 28 per cent 
(compared with 234 per cent in 1964) followed by Italy, with more 
than 20 per cent (about the same as 1964). Exports from West 
Germany increased by 104 per cent, slightly below the 1964 rate 
of growth. Although recording substantial increases, exports of 
manufactures from most of the other countries increased at a lower 
rate than in 1964, the exceptions being France with 13 per cent 
(11 per cent in 1964), and Switzerland with 12 per cent (10 per 
cent in 1964). With the exceptions of the German Federal Re- 
public, the Netherlands and Sweden, all the main manufacturing 
countries increased their exports in 1965 rather faster than their 
average annual increase from 1955 to 1965. In the cases of Canada 
and Japan the increase in 1965 was nearly double the average for 
the 10-year period. 


Markets in industrial countries 


World exports of manufactures to industrial countries rose less 
fast last year than in 1964, even with the apparent increase due 
to the de-restriction of Special Category goods. Very buoyant 
demand in North America was offset to some extent by slower 
growth in Europe. 

Exports to the United Kingdom by the other main manufactur- 
ing countries showed only a moderate increase in 1965 compared 
with a rise of more than 26 per cent in 1964. With the exception 
of the Netherlands, Canada and Japan (whose exports to the 
United Kingdom fell in 1965), all the other countries increased 
po exports to this country, but at a much lower rate than in 
1964. 

World exports to the United. States increased very rapidly in 
1945: the increase of nearly 25 per cent was the highest since 
1959. The increase in United Kingdom exports to this market (26 
per cent) was also the highest since 1959 and was exceeded only 
by Japan (364 per cent) and France (314 per cent). 

The United Kingdom increase was due mainly to the increase 
in non-electrical machinery and transport equipment (38 per cent 
each), other manufactures (18 per cent) and iron and steel (109 per 
cent —- but of a much smaller value). In each of these categories the 
United Kingdom increase was much larger than the increase in 
world exports to this market. The largest item in Japan’s increase 
was iron and steel (67 per cent), but electrical machinery and other 
manufactures also increased very rapidly (41 per cent and 17 per 
cent respectively), and these three groups accounted for about two- 
thirds of the total increase in Japanese exports to this market. The 
increase in exports from France was distributed across most of the 
commodity groups, but again iron and steel showed the most 
important rise (79 per cent). Canada’s exports to the United States 
increased by nearly 19 per cent, about the same as in 1964, and 
the Netherlands increased by 84 per cent compared to 164 per 
cent in 1964, but all the remaining countries expanded their exports 
to this market considerably faster than in the previous year. 

The Canadian market also grew very strongly in 1965, but the 
increase in United Kingdom exports, 6 per cent, was less than in 
the previous year. Exports from Germany increased by 27 per 
cent, double the rate in 1964, but the increase in Japan’s exports, 
294 per cent, was rather less than in 1964. 





The United Kingdom is still Canada’s second largest supplier 
(although a long way behind the United States). Japan slightly 
improved her small lead in third place over Germany, but her share 
was less than half the United Kingdom’s share of the market. 

The market for manufactures in the EEC increased less rapidly 
than the 144 per cent increase in 1964 and the increase in EEC 
intra-trade, 124 per cent, was less than the average over the 
previous decade. This slower rate of growth of EEC trade is mainly 
a reflection of the recession which occurred in the French and 
Italian economies. 

Japan recorded the largest increase in exports to EEC countries 
(36 per cent), but her share of the market was less than 2 per 
cent. Canada’s exports fell slightly. With the exceptions of France 
and Switzerland all the other main suppliers increased their exports 
less rapidly than in 1964. United Kingdom exports of manufac- 
tures to the EEC rose by 14 per cent. 

Last year our exports of manufactures to EFTA rose by 9 per 
cent, rather above the average rate for the past decade. The United 
Kingdom increase was not very different from the average of other 
exporters. Japan showed the largest increase, with 17 per cent, and 
Sweden, Switzerland and ‘Belgium/Luxembourg also increased 
their exports more rapidly than did the United Kingdom. 

World exports to Japan decreased slightly in 1965, and all the 
supplying countries except Belgium/Luxembourg shared in the 
fall. The United States’ share of the Japanese market last year was 
more than 57 per cent. 


Markets in the primary producing countries 


As with industrial markets, the primary producing countries’ 
demand for manufactures rose less last year than in 1964. Exports 
of manufactures from the United States to the non-OECD sterling 
area showed a much lower rate of increase than in the previous 
year, but United Kingdom exports increased considerably faster 
than in 1964 (74 per cent against 5 per cent). Canada’s rate of 
growth fell from 31 per cent to 14 per cent, Japan’s from 22 per 
cent to 134 per cent, and exports to the area from Italy and Switzer- 
land also grew less quickly. Only Sweden and Canada recorded 


smaller increases than the United Kingdom. The increase in West 
German exports rose from 13 per cent to 16 per cent, and the 


Netherlands recorded a growth of 164 per cent compared to 94 per 
cent in 1964. 

The increase in world exports of manufactures to Latin America 
was much lower than the 14 per cent recorded in 1964, and this 
was largely reflected in the small increase (which may be exag- 
gerated in any case because of the Special Category problem) in 
United States exports after their very strong rise of 184 per cent 
in 1964. Exports from Japan and Switzerland also increased at 
only a fraction of the 1964 rate, and exports from France, Italy, 
Netherlands and Canada fell back from the 1964 levels. Exports 
from the United Kingdom and, to a lesser extent, West Germany, 
expanded faster than in 1964, and exports from Sweden, with a 
much smaller share of the market, accelerated sharply. 

Total exports of manufactures to the Sino-Soviet Bloc grew more 
rapidly in 1965 than in the previous year, the main beneficiaries 
being Japan with 25 per cent (57 per cent in 1964), West Germany 
18 per cent (against 244 per cent), Italy (39 per cent against 3 per 
cent) and the United Kingdom, 18 per cent, after a fall of 164 
per cent in 1964. 


Exports of commodities 


The change in United States Special Category exports makes it 
impossible to compare world trade in road vehicles in 1965 with 
trade in 1964, but exports of most other classes of goods rose less 
than in 1964. The exceptions were exports of woollen and synthetic 
fabrics which grew more rapidly last year than in 1964. 

In nearly all the commodity groups shown in Table 6 the rate 
of increase in United Kingdom exports was lower than the rate of 
increase in world exports and, with few exceptions, lower than each 
of the other main manufacturing countries except the United 
States, but in all the important groups the United Kingdom 
increase waS an improvement on the 1964 performance. 

World exports of engineering goods (machinery of all kinds 
and transport equipment) increased by 12 per cent in 1965. Japan, 
Canada, Belgium/Luxembourg, Italy and France all increased their 
exports faster than the world total. There was a marked slackening 
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in the rate of increase of United States exports after the 18 per cent 
rise in the previous year, and exports from the Netherlands showed 
little improvement compared with a spurt of 28 per cent in 1964. 
United Kingdom exports increased strongly after little change in 
1964, and exports from West Germany maintained the 10 per cent 
growth of the previous two years. The increase in United Kingdom 
exports of engineering products to primary producing countries 
was probably greater than the average increase recorded by her 
competitors, but her share of industrial markets for engineering 
goods fell. United Kingdom exports of engineering products to the 
non-OECD sterling area rose by 10 per cent in 1965 following an 
increase of only 3 per cent in 1964. Exports to this area from 
Sweden and Canada declined from the 1964 levels, but most of the 
other exporters recorded substantial increases. United Kingdom 
exports of engineering goods to Latin America increased by 15 per 
cent compared with a fall of 5 per cent in 1964, and our exports 
to the Sino-Soviet Bloc showed a small improvement after the 
fall of 19 per cent in the previous year. 


World exports of transport equipment expanded faster than 
exports of either machinery group: the rate of growth was 14 per 
cent against 11 per cent for electric machinery and 10 per cent for 
non-electric. All three groups expanded at a slower rate than in the 
previous year, but the fall in the rate of increase was less in the 
case of transport equipment than in the other two groups. United 
Kingdom exports of transport equipment increased by 11 per cent, 
the highest increase recorded by the United Kingdom for any 
commodity group. Exports of transport equipment by both France 
and Italy also rose by 11 per cent: this was a higher rate of 
increase than West Germany’s (9 per cent) and the Netherlands’ (a 
fall of 21 per cent) but lower than any of the other main manufac- 
turing countries. Japanese exports increased by 48 per cent, exports 
from Belgium/ Luxembourg by 40 per cent, and from Canada by 
24 per cent. The increase in United Kingdom exports was largely 
due to increases of 38 per cent to the United States, 12 per cent to 
EFTA and 43 per cent to Latin America. Japan’s exports to the 
United States doubled in 1965 and her exports to ‘other countries’ 
increased by 86 per cent. 

United States exports of electric machinery, after making allow- 
ance for the change in Special Category goods, remained at the 
1964 level and exports from the United Kingdom increased at less 
than half the world rate. Apart from Sweden (2 per cent), the 
Netherlands (8 per cent) and Belgium/Luxembourg (11 per cent) 
the remaining countries increased their exports faster than the world 
average. Exports from Canada increased by 80 per cent, but, even 
after this increase, they accounted for only 3 per cent of world 
exports. Exports from West Germany, the second largest supplier 
after the United States, increased by 13 per cent, the largest increase 
since 1961. German exports increased by 9 per cent to both the 
EEC and EFTA, while exports to the non-OECD sterling area in- 
creased by 31 per cent and to the primary producing countries as a 
whole by 20 per cent. 

United Kingdom exports of non-electric machinery rose by 8 per 
cent in 1965. This was less than the world rate of increase (10 
per cent) but more than the increase of 6 per cent.in exports from 
the United States. Exports from West Germany increased by 10 
per cent and, as with electric machinery, this was the strongest rise 
since 1961. The markets principally covered in this increase in West 
German exports were EFTA (11 per cent), United States (33 per 
cent), non-OECD sterling area (23 per cent), and ‘other countries’ 
(20 per cent). Exports from France increased by 17 per cent, and 
Italy (with almost the same share of world exports) increased her 
exports by 20 per cent. Both countries increased their exports to 
industrial countries by 22 per cent but to the primary producing 
countries French exports increased by 10 per cent and exports from 
Italy by 18 per cent. 

The rate of increase in world exports of textiles fell back to 5 
per cent from the high rate of 13 per cent in 1964. Among the more 
important exporters, West Germany, Italy and Japan all increased 
their exports of textiles faster than world exports, but in each case 
the increase was considerably less than in 1964. Exports from the 
United States fell by 9 per cent, after an increase of 19 per cent 
in 1964, and United Kingdom exports showed no increase last year. 

While world exports of chemicals last year rose by 12 per cent, 
exports from Japan rose by 42 per cent, followed by Belgium/ 
Luxembourg and Italy (24 per cent each) and the Netherlands (22 
per cent). Japanese exports of chemicals to the Sino-Soviet Bloc 
increased by 62 per cent and those to other countries by 38 per 
cent. The increase in exports of chemicals from Belgium was largely 
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due to an increase of 26 per cent in exports to the EEC. Italy’s 
exports of chemicals to the EEC also showed a strong expansion 
(25 per cent) but, equally important, her exports to the Sino-Soviet 
Bloc increased by 57 per cent. Exports of chemicals from the 
Netherlands expanded particularly rapidly to the EEC (33 per cent) 
and to EFTA (22 per cent): these two markets accounted for more 
than 75 per cent of the increase. The United Kingdom increase (7 


Table Al. United Kingdom exports to the world 


| 
} 
Commodity 1956 1957 | 


Manufactures 
Chemicals i : . : ‘ : . ° 268 2 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles ; ; . . P P ° ° 296°9 
Metals ; ; ; ; ; . 4 ° . 467-0* 
Other. ; . ; : : ‘ . ° 234-2 


Total . 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 
Transport equipmen 

Aircraft. ; 

Ships ‘ 

Other. 

Total 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. ; ; ‘ ; 2,614:8* | 2,767-7* 
(+100) | (+9°3) | (+5°8) 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco ‘ ; ‘ 172°5 182-5 
Raw materials ‘ P ; , : 113-4 117-8 
Other. ‘ : ; : ; ; 278°8 288-2 


Total . . : ‘ , ; 564-7 588-5 


I WR as Oe ee | 2,956:7 | 3,203-3* | 3,366-7* 
| (+89) (+83) | (45-1) 


per cent) was the smallest of all the main manufacturing countries 
except the United States. 

In iron and steel also the increase in United Kingdom exports 
was less than that of any other supplier, except the United States 
(a fall of 9 per cent) and Canada, which remained at the 1964 level. 
In this group also Japanese exports increased very strongly (42 
per cent), but Italy, with a smaller share, expanded even faster 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 
per annum 
1964 1965 | growth 
| rates 
1955-65 


295°3 


244-8 
442°1 
259:8 
946-7 
870-0 
85-2 . ° ° ° ° 80-9 
48-3 . ° ° . ° 34-1 
464:2 . . ° . . 609-1 
597-7 724°1 
165-2 
2,874-9 3,993-3 


(+5-9) . . . . . (+8:-1) 


195-0 : ; ' . 297°9 
132-0 ‘ ‘ : ' ‘ 151-0 
220°9 . , , . 281-6 


547°9 , . : , 730°5 


3,422°8 . : . . 4,723°8 
(+5-3) : (+7-1) 


*Excludes shipments of Lend Lease silver to the United States to the value of £22°4 million in 1956 and £7-1 million in 1957. 


Table A2. United Kingdom exports to Western Europe 


Commodity 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles . 
Metals 

er. 


Total . 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 
Transport equipmen 

Aircraft. : 

Ships . ; 

Other. 

Total . 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. 681- 1 
(+ 10-6) (+4-9) 
Non-manufactures 

Food, drink and tobacco 


Raw materials ; : 
r , e 


Total: . 


Total exports : : ; , = 949-6 
(+7°5) (+-10-9) (+3-2) 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


| Per cent 
per annum 
1962 1963 1964 growth 
rates 
1955-65 


(+12:2) | (+10-0) 


1,409-0 1,571-3 1,666°4 1,735-9 
(+15-5) | (4+13°-4) | (+11°5) , (+6°1) (+4-2) 
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(52 per cent). The demand in the United States, where a steel strike 
was threatened, accounted for more than half of the increase in 
Japanese exports of iron and steel. 
A detailed analysis of the commodity pattern of exports to the 
various markets has been used in preparing Part III of this article, 
and copies are available on request from the Director of Statistics, a : 
Room 238. Board of Trade, 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Please turn to page xxviii for Notes and definitions 


Table A3. United Kingdom exports to European Economic Community 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 
| | per annum 
Commodity 1958 1959 growth 
rates 
1955-65 


Manufactures 
emicals 


Semi-manufactures . 
Textiles , 
Metals 
Other. 


Total . 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 


Transport a 
Aircraft 
Ships 
Other. 


Total 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. . : : 310: 353- 387-7 355°1 ° | 
(+12-4) | (+141) (+96) | (—8: 4) ' (+10: 5) (421 8) 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. ; , 
Raw materials , : ; ; ; . 32-7 . 
Other . ; , , . , ‘ . 55-1 , 38:2 


Total . ‘ , . ; ; ° ° 114-7 


Total exports 4: 468 - 498: 448: 508: 563-0 661: 
(+8-°4) (+13-1) (+6°5) (—10-2) | (+13-6) | (410-7) | (+17°5) 


Table A4. United Kingdom exports to European Free Trade Association 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 
‘ per annum 
Commodity growth 
1 955-6 5 
-6 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles : 
Metals 
Other. 


Total . 


Capital goods (excluding transport) . 


Transport pene 
Aircraft. 
Ships . 

Other. 


Total . 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. . . .. . * 295-3 322-2 | 379-7 412-1 | 431-4 536-6 
8) | cei23) | C494) | C178) | C85) | Geary | C4140) | C292) 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. ‘ . ; ’ 10-0 . ° ° . . , 22:5 22-0 22-6 
Raw materials : , ; ; . . 18-3 , ° , ; , , 24:1 27°3 
Other . : ‘ ‘ ; : . 85-9 , , ; , 79-9 81°6 81-9 


Total . ; ‘ , ' ° : 114-2 111-3 ' é . ' 126°5 


OS Ot aE 378-0 378-9 352: 386: 432: 483-5 9: 557: 5 666: 
44-4) | (49-4) | (40-2) | €7-0) | (49-7) | (412-0) | C4i1-7) | 47-4) | G75) | CIT | (47-1 
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Table AS. United Kingdom exports to the Rest of Western Europe | 
£ million 


(per cent change on year earlier) 


1957 1958 1959 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles : 
Metals 
Other. 
Total . , ; , 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 
Transport equipment 
Aircraft. : 
Ships . 
Other. 
Total . 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. 
Raw materials ; . 
Total 
Total exports . 


Table A6. United Kingdom exports to United States and Dependencies 
£ million 


(per cent change on year earlier) 


| Per cent 
per annum 
growth 
rates 
1955-65 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles 
Metals 
Other. 
Total . 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 
Transport equipment 
— ‘ ‘ 
ips . 
Other. 
Total . 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 
Total manufactures. 
Non-manufactures. F 
Food, drink and tobacco. 
Raw materials ‘ , 
Total 
Total exports . 


a 


* Excludes shipments of Lend Lease silver to the United States to the value of £22°4 million in 1956 and £7-1 million in 1957. 


ADVERTISEMENT INQUIRIES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Inquiries from the London Postal Area concerning the insertion Inquiries from other parts of the United Kingdom should be 
of advertisements in the Board of Trade journal should be addressed addressed to Cowlishaw & Lawrence (Advertising) Led., 
to Her *s Stati Office, Room D.94, Atlantic Memorial Halil Bidgs., 16 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.3 


House, Hol Viaduct, London, E.C.1 (City 9876 Ext. 6147). (City 3718). 
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Table A7. United Kingdom exports to Canada ¢ alten 
: (per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 
per annum 


1958 1959 growth 
rates 


1955-65 


Manufactures 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles . , ‘ ‘ ; ; . . . . . . . —3-3 
Metals ‘ , . , , ; : . 28 . . . . . —]-4 
Other. . . . , . , ‘ ; . :; ll 
Total : , . , 

Capital goods (excluding transport) . ° ; . , ; . ; . 70 

Transport equipment 
Aircraft ” : ° ' , , . ‘ . , : , ‘ . : —3-4 
Ships . ; ° ‘ : ; ; . . . . , , . : . , : —29-9 
Other. . . . . . . » ° . + . . . . . 2:2 
Total . 

Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. . : . : : . . 84- . 96: 62:2 Pa 5A . 169-0 1-4 


2-0 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. 
Raw materials ° ‘ 
Other 


Total 


Total exports . 8-1 


178: 
(+26°2) 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 
r annum 


i |e 
Commodity 1960 1962 1964 | 1965 | growth 


rates 
1955-65 


Manufactures 
Chemicals . ‘ ; ' : ’ . . . . 139-0 140-1 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles ; : . ‘ 5 ; , . . . . 102-3 100-6 


Metals : ; ; ; ‘ ; . . . . . . 149-1 147-5 
Other. ‘ ; , ; ‘ ; , 5 . . . 89-4 96:3 


ae os rr : 3408 | 344-4 
Capital goods (excluding transport). ; | 7 | | 411-4 | 4528 


Transport equipmen 
Aircraft. . : ' ‘ . , , 9:1 15-6 


Ships . ‘ , , : , ‘ . . . . ; . ° 12:3 16:8 
Other. ; . ; , , ‘ . . . . . . . 189:-1 221°6 


Total . . ‘ . ‘ , . . . . . . ; . 254-0 


Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. : : ; ' . 1,257:1 . , | 1,273:1 | 1,448 -6 
(+3°9) ‘0 . , (+8-0) (+58) (+7°6) 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. P , : . . . . ' 79°9 87-5 
Raw materials : ; ‘ . ; . . 21-8 ° . , ; 20-0 24°4 
Other . ‘ , . . ; ; . , 89-2 ° ; . . 76°4 82-5 


Total . , ‘ , : . : ° : : 176°3 194°4 


Total exports . ‘ _ . ‘ . ° , 1,447°-0 1,403-7 1,352°3 1,439-8 | 1,413-7 1,354-7 1,467°5 1,537°6 
(+3-4) | (3-0) | (3-7) | (+65) | (1:8) | (4-2) | (48-3) | (+48) | (+7: 


REPORTS FOR UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTERS ON FIRMS OVERSEAS 


UNITED KINGDOM exporters may wish to know more about a firm abroad which has offered to do business with them. 
The Board of Trade keeps records about the standing activities and influence of many firms abroad, and will make inquiries about 
any particular firm not already on record. These are not credit reports (for which the inquirers should apply to banks and other 
agencies) but they are useful in deciding the suitability of the overseas trade as a sales outlet. Requests for reports should be 
addressed to Export Services Branch, Board of Trade, Hillgate House, 35 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4, or to the appropriate 
Regional office of the Board. 
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Table A9. United Kingdom exports to the Developed* Sterling Area 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 
per annum 
growth 
rates 
1955-65 


Commodity 


Manufactures 
icals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles 
Metals 
Other. 


Total . 


74:1 
448 


202°6 


174:9 164-0 


Capital goods (excluding transport) . 
Transport — : 
Aircraft : , : ; . . 9-2 9: 
Ships 12-0 8: 
Other. 115-3 89- 
136°5 107°6 


Total . 
35-9 30:7 


4: 

5: 
105: 
115-4 


Miscellaneous consumer goods. 36°8 


Total manufactures. 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. 
Raw materials ; 
er 


Total 


Total exports . . ; 
(—10-6) (—6:0) (+1-9) Pa 12: 7) (+9°9) 


(+7: 0) 


an 


| Som | 83 SS | 88S | Sth | ASS | 626 


*Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Irish Republic. 


Table A10. United Kingdom exports to the Less Developed Sterling Area 


£ million 
(per cent change on year earlier) 


Per cent 


Commodity 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles : 
Metals 
Other. 


Total . 


57-0 
98°5 
54:8 


210°3 
197-3 


- -- 


Capital goods (excluding transport) . 


Transport compan 
Aircraft. 4°5 
22-0 


Ships . , ; ; ; , : 

Other. , : ‘ : : : . 106-6 
133-1 
36:2 


648-2 
(+147) 


Total . 
e Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. 670: 
(+3-4) (6-1) 
Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. 


Raw materials ; ’ , , | 12:7 
Other . ; : A : . ° 46:0 46:4 


120-0 118-7 


| 768-2 788-7 
(+12:3) | (42-7) 


60°7 
10:9 
37:0 


Eg 
59:0 
108-6 4 : ; | , 106-5 


13-3 


Total 


761:2 


738°1 766°7 | 738-4 I 
(+4°5) 


Total exports . 
(—6°4) (+3-9) (—8:8) 


Subscription form for the Board of Trade Journal 


To Her Maijesty’s Stationery Office: 


Bristol 1: 50 Fairfax Street Name 


London, S.E.1: P.O. Box 569 


Manchester 2: Brazennose Street 
Cardiff: 109 St. Mary Street 

Belfast 1: 80 Chichester Street 
Edinburgh 2: 13a Castle Street 
Birmingham 5: 35 Smallbrook, Ringway 


Enclosed please find £5 6s. 8d. 
being one year’s subscription to the 
BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. 
The copy should be sent to: 


Address 
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Table All. United Kingdom exports to the Rest of the World 2 oie 


(per cent increase on year earlier) 
Per cent 


Commodity 1958 1959 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles , 
Metals 
Other. 
Total . 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 
Transport oe 
Aircraft : 
Ships . 
Other. 
Total . 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 


Total manufactures. ae” oe . | 313 | 417 7-9 09-2 §20-8 
45-8) 


Non-manufactures 
Food, drink and tobacco. ; : , . . . . . 22:8 23-0 
Raw materials : , , : ‘ . . . . . 23-9 29-0 
Other. . ; ; : a : . . . . 20°6 21-3 
73-3 


Total 
Total exports . , ‘ : : . | 387-7 459-2 512-2 487- 503: 559: 594-1 587-6 
| (+11°8) | (+184) | (+115) | (49) | (43-4) | (41ND) (+62) | (—1-1) 


Table A12. Per cent per annum growth rates of United Kingdom exports by commodities to main markets 1955-1965 


WESTERN EUROPE OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 


Commodity fe gS Se Seve atutneieniineiseneedl 
Total ~~ = TOTAL 


Manufactures 
Chemicals 


Semi-manufactures 
Textiles 
Metals 
Other. 
Total . 
Capital goods (excluding transport) . 


Transport equipment 
Other than ships, aircraft 


Total . 
Miscellaneous consumer goods. 
Total manufactures. 
Non-manufactures 
Food, drink, tobacco 
Raw materials : ; : : . 
Other. : ; . ; ; . 
Total | 
Total exports . ; ; . ; : | | 


*Excludes shipments of Lend Lease silver to the United States. 


Monthly Digest of Statistics 


Prepared by the Central Statistical Office in collaboration with the Statistics oo 
Government publications can be 


Division of Government Departments, this digest is designed to provide surchased from the Government Bookshops 
in London (post orders to P.O. Box 569 


industrialists and business executives with invaluable statistics relating to the 

economic situation in the United Kingdcm. It contains a regular series of S.E.1). Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast, 
detailed statistics on a wide range of subjects which include the following: aman ry — and Bristol, or 
Labour, Fuel and Power, External Trade, Wages and Prices, Industrial Production, oe a 

Industrial Materials, Finance. 


Price 7s. 6d. (by post 8s. 4d.) Annual Subscription £5 including postage and a 
copy of the Defuitions of items and units employed in the Digest. M (ec) 
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Note to Tables Al to A12 


The classes of exports identified in these tables are defined as follows in terms of the 
Standard International Trade Classification: 


SITC 
Manufactures . ; ; ; 5to 8 
Chemicals. ; ; ; ; 5 
Semi-manufactures ; ; , 6 
Textiles. ; ; : ; 65 
Metals 67 to 69 
Other . Rest of Section 6 
Capital acct: Gemstadion transport) 71 Machinery other than electric 
72 Electrical machinery 
less 725 Domestic electrical equipment 
81 Sanitary, plumbing, heating fixtures 


etc. 
Transport equipment ° 73 


Aircraft . 7 . . 734 
Ships - . . . 735 
Other ; . ° : . 731 to 733 #Railway, road motor vehicles, etc. 
Miscellaneousjconsumer, goods ° 82 Furniture 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc 
84 Clothing 
85 Footwear 
89 Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
plus 725 Domestic electric equipment 
0to 4,9 
Oand I 
2 and 4 
3 and 9 


Non-manufactures . 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Raw materials 
Other . Mineral fuels, 


firearms, etc. 


etc.; parcel post 


Notes to Tables B1 to B6 


(a) Exports of manufactures by the main manufacturing countries (see Definitions). 


(b) Excluding United States’ Special Category exports (see Definitions). The discontinuity 
between 1964 and 1965 has been allowed for in calculating the growth rates of and percentage 
changes in exports of all manufactures to the World. Certain of the commodity categories 
distinguished in Table B6 are not affected by the discontinuity, and for these no horizontal 
line is shown between 1964 and 1965. Where a percentage change for 1965 compared with 
1964 is shown for a detailed commodity category in Table B6 together with a discontinuity 
line, it has been calculated from figures which include all Special Category exports in both 
years. Where no percentage change is shown, this information is not available. The value of 
world exports of manufactures in 1964, excluding only those goods which would have been 
classed as Special Category in 1965, was approximately US $74-1 thousand million. 


(c) Source: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Special Table D. 


(d) Production of the industrial countries (see Definitions). Source: OECD Main Economic 
Indicators. 


(e) Including the Channel Islands from 1959. Figures prior to 1959 are not completely 
—— with later figures because of re-classification of parcel post and secondhand 
airc 


(f) Figures for 1960, 1961 and 1962 include some estimation. 
(g) Including exports of cotton fabrics from India, as follows: 


Millions of US dollars: 
percentage change on a year earlier in italics 


102 

96 
104 
120 
119 


Table B1. World exports and industrial production 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 


World exports of 

manufactures ll 
Value (US §$ th 

and million) (b) . |34-0| 38-5 | 42-7) 42-0) 45-4) 52-4) 55-3) 58-7) 63-7) 73-1| 82-7 
Volume (1958 = 100)(c)| 86 | 95 122 {126 |134 |145 |163 /|178 


World industrial pro- 


duction (d) 
Volume (1 =100). | 82 100 |104 (111 {117 |125 | 133 
Percentage increase 


on previous year . | 9 6 4 7 5 7 6 


For motes ste this page. For definitions see page xxviii 


Table B3. Percentage shares of various commodity groups in 
exports of manufactures in 1955 and 1965 


In exports to 


In exports to 
all markets 


primary 
producers 


In exports to 
industrial 
countries 


SITC Category 


1955 
Chemicals. 
(Section 5) 
Textiles . 
(Division 65) 
Base metals and miscellaneous 
metal manufactures . 
(Divisions 67, 68 and 69, 
excluding Group _ 
Iron and steel 
(Division 67) 
Machinery = — — 
ment . 
(Section 7) 
Non-electrical machinery . 
(Division 71 
Electrical machinery 
(Division 72) 
Transport equipment 
ivision 73) 
Other manufactures 
(Section 8 and rest of Section 6) 


1965 


Chemicals. 
(Section 5) 
Textiles . 
(Division 65) 
Base metals and miscellaneous 
metal manufactures . 
(Divisions 67, 68 and 69, 
excluding Group ~~ 
Iron and steel 
(Division 67) 
Machinery and Senapest owe 
ment . 
(Section 7) 
Non-electrical machinery . 
(Division 71) 
Electrical machinery 
(Division 72) 
Transport equipment 
(Division 73) 
Other manufactures 
(Section 8 and rest of Section 6) 


For notes see this page. For definitions sce page xxviii 


Customs and Excise Tariff 


Of The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Issued for the convenience of importers and others concerned, this tariff shows 
the duties of Customs and Excise in operation in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland on the Ist January, 1961, and the drawbacks and 


allowances relating thereto. Complete in loose-leaf binder. 
47s. 6d. (by post 50s. 3d.) 


(Amendments available on Annual subscription £3 including postage.) 


Government publications can be 

purchased from the Government Bookshops 
in London (post orders to P.O. Box 569 
S.E.1), Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Bristol, or 
through any bookseller. 


fsa 
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Table B2. Exports of manufactures by the main manufacturing countries 


Growth 


Percentage changes on a year earlier Rates 
per cent 


per annum 
1955-65 


1965 
Exporter 


| 

v 
¥ 
Ne 
é 


United Kingdom (e) . 
EEC 
German "Federal Republic 
ene 
France . 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United States (5) 
Canada 
Japan ; ° 


Total (5) (e) 


So A=woan wv 
© 24Q02N BW 
++t++4++ + 
BRON 


+ +4+4+4+++ + 
0S 


+ +++) ++ 
UA BADWASD 
& ANOR=S 


+ + 
wUewo 
= & 


For notes see page xiv. For definitions see page xxviii 


Table B4. Growth rates per cent per annum in exports of groups of commodities to various markets, 1954-64 


To EuroPpeEAN OECD To NorTH AMERICA 


From i From 


German 
Federal i Federal 


Republic i Republic 
9-7 


© SISSOSo AS 
CoO We NAAAU AL 


Chemicals (Section 5) 
Textiles (Division 65) 
Base metals and miscellaneous metal manufactures (Divisions 67, 68 and 69, ex- 
cluding Group 681) 
Iron and steel (Division 67) 
Machinery and transport uipment (Section 1 . 
Non-tlectrical machinery (Division 71) , 
Electrical machinery (Division 72) . 
— a ipment (Division 73) 
actures (Section 8 and rest of Section 6) 


L —as 
AOWNIRW Da 
NY WWNAUDN A~J 
— 
o=_— 
=) 
NA 


> UYVAUAUSO ABU 


an 
ee eee 
—= UAUOwWN 
———s 
“A ADI ODS 


—— — 
4 ANNWOWA au 


SC CAUDAAR= CA 
r 2BLEhGe 
— mWON~ AN 
& BNAKOeK ADA 
co TASCAUAA OO 


_ 
—_ 
> ~I 


Total manufactures 


Exports of manufactures to meres as 
Value (US $ million) ' 
Percentage share. 


eee 
w 
N 
a 
w 
w 
w 
s 
a 


’ 4,294°4 
27°5 12-5 


‘To INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES To PRIMARY PRODUCERS 


From 
From From main From 
German United manufac- i German 
Federal States turing i Federal 
Republic countries Republic 


10°8 
8-7 


» 
oo 
mA 
—wW 
© 


Se see ere > 
mM ALKNAL= 

_ 
co OUSC 


Chemicals (Section 5) 

Textiles (Division 65) 

Base metals and miscellaneous metal manufactures (Divisions 67, 68 and 69, ex- 
cluding Group 681) ; , . . ; . 

Iron and steel (Division 67) 

Machinery and transport equipment (Section 7). 

Non-electrical machinery (Division 71) ° ‘ 

Electrical machinery (Division 72) . 

Transport equipment (Division 73) . 

Other manufactures (Section 8 and rest of Section 6) 


wo 

Ls 
No 
=p 


we 


oe 
me BIAGAAIKVA AY 
ee 
— me Wd CAN WO 00 
Vw oftwnOaut 
ee 
co ROD =SNS 
—= AdOwuUcovow 


w wewavee ha 
& SPIWAVYW Or 
© COemouUSa 


SC COAIAS=W Ww 
w wl wuwon bu 
= ND PaUUA UU 


— 


Total manufactures 


Exports of manufactures to arat, et 
Value (US $ million) . 
Percentage share 


To Non-OECD STERLING AREA To WorRLD 


From From 

From From main From main 
United German i manufac- i German manufac- 

Kingdom Federal turing i Federal turing 
Republic countries Republic countries 


7°8 


‘© 
ve) 
moe 
NY CaANWWNO ~)— 


Chemicals (Section 5) 

Textiles (Division 65) 

Base metals and miscellaneous metal manufactures (Divisions 67, 68 and 69, ex- 
cluding Group 681) , , ' , 

Iron and steel (Division 67) ; 

Machinery and Somapest equipment (Section D . 

Non-electrical machinery (Division 71) 

Electrical machinery (Division 72) 

Transport equipment (Division 73) 

Other manufactures (Section 8 and rest of Section 6) 


NA 
Ge Go 
S 
} 


UA CaWOHKOWU Ww 


— 
a ae 


7) ee ee _—~ 


S 
DA CU~TIN COW 


—— 

@ ASH TOS © 
OH OeCso~IoN = 
— — 

Y RaACK= 
oe et eee 
—_— 


© eevvuer be 
_ 


A ACSCKHWKYNUA CO- 
WwW COENAUNCA WO 
BW UARAOCBIWS 
DA COwWawWOO 
> UwWUdsaAwWwWw 
A WwOoOQAWwe ~~) UU nN > 
CSC AWANWUAW Co 


— 
os 


Total manufactures 


Exports of manufactures to areal, aaet 
Value (US $ million) ‘ 
Percentage share. 


2 
w 
~ 
“A 
S ; 
ae 
—— 
ay 
wa 
— 
+ 


For notes see page xiv. For definitions see page xxviii. 
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Table BS. Exports of manufactures by market 
Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 


Market 
World 
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Table BS, Exports of manufactures by market, continued 
Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 











Ae stg: Fatt Fy rae GS 

































Exporter 
Sweden Switzerland United States Japan Total | 
(b) (b) (e) 
Market 
892 + 99 1,199 + 7°5 +113 +13+2 1,744 +256 33,970 +14:2 1955 World 
1,045 +17:2 1,324 +10-4 +16-8 + 8-9 2,181 +25] 38,526 +13-4 1956 
1,200 +148 1,437 + 83 +111 + 4:7 2,538 +16°4 42,693 +10°8 1957 
1,263 + 53 1419 — 13 772 —98 — 5+] 2,509 —J1 42,030 —16 1958 
1,361 + 7:8 1,543 + 87 630 —1'5 + 71 3,032 +20°8 45,428 + 81 1959 
1,604 +179 1,722 +113 11,338 +17°8 + 53 3,601 +18-8 52,422 +15°4 1960 
1,795 +119 1,873 + 88 11,348 + 01 + 0-2 3,764 + 4:5 55,302 + 55 1961 
1,991 + 10-9 2,031 + 8-4 11,926 + 5] + 4:5 4,350 +15-6 58,678 + 61 1962 
2,195 +10-2 2,196 + 8] 12,556 + 53 4+ 74 4,917 +13-0 63,655 + 55 1963 
2,499 +138 2,410 + 9:7 14, +187 +213 6,069 +23-4 73,057 +148 1964 
2,745 + 98 2,696 +119 16,830 + 5:4 +10-8 7,779 +282 82,728 +116 1965 
618 +15+1 812 + 63 4,112 +218 1,787 + 13-2 505 +69-5 18,395 +19-3 1955 Industrial countries (c) 
697 +12°8 934 +19-0 4,949 +20°4 1,943 + 8-7 638 +26-3 21,431 +16-5 1956 
798 +14°5 1,000 + 71 5,321 + 7°5 1,978 + 18 764 +19°7 23,281 + 86 1957 
824 + 33 995 —O5 4,669 —I2-3 1,918 —3/ 825 + 8-0 22,825 — 20 1958 
922 +119 1,099 +10°5 5,008 + 73 2,083 + 86 1,213 +37-0 26,643 +16°7 1959 
1,086 +17°8 1,222 4+11:2 6,298 +25°8 2,130 + 2-3 1,369 +12-9 31,063 +166 1960 
1,268 +16°8 1,348 +10-3 6,293 Nil 2,135 Nil 1,416 + 3-4 33,885 + 9] 1961 
1,396 +101 1,500 +11°3 6,604 + 49 2.2 + 61 1,810 +27°8 37,354 +10-2 1962 
1,596 +14:3 1,637 + 91 7,122 + 7:8 2,399 + 59 2,009 +11-0 41,312 +10°6 1963 
1,837 +151 1,787 + 9-2 8,472 +19-0 2,895 +20°7 2,530 425-9 47,818 +15-7 1964 
2,063 +123 2,002 +12-0 9,968 3,264 +12+7 3,368 +33:1 54,714 1965 
560 +13-8 638 + 7°5 1,629 +27:2 404 +23-5 115 429-2 12,027 +18-9 1955 OECD countries in Europe 
618 +10°4 728 +141 1.744 +71 425 + 5:2 147 +27°8 13,389 +113 1956 
709 + 14:7 788 + 8-2 1,979 +13-5 489 +15-1 211 +43°5 14,860 +11-0 1957 
720 + 16 803 + 19 1,787 — 97 550 +12-5 181 —14+2 14,731 — 09 1958 
772 + 7-2 872 + 86 1,948 + 9-0 469 —I4-7 203 +12: 16,622 +12:8 1959 
933 +209 992 +138 3,146 +61°5 612 +30-5 303 449-3 21,173 +274 1960 
1,129 +210 1,102 +111 —- «mht = «= if5 391 +29°0 23,903 +12-9 1961 
1,235 + 9-4 1,227 +113 3,256 + 6-2 $48 — 1-3 463 +184 26,507 +109 1962 
1,409 +140 1,337 + 9-0 3,592 +10°3 579 + 5:7 531 +147 29,845 +12-6 1963 
1,608 +141 1,459 + 91 4,294 +19°5 720 +24-4 671 +26°4 34,391 +15-2 1964 
1,797 +118 1,631 +118 4,981 702 —25 | 840 +25+2 38,504 1965 
339 +12°3 180 + 7-1 646 +410 317 + 24:8 55 4+77°4 4,917 +17°7 1955 European Free Trade Association 
353 + 4:1 193 + 7:2 6246 — 3] 344 + 8:5 5446 — 18 5,282 + 7:4 1956 (including United Kingdom) 
422 +19°5 218 +13-0 691 +19+2 344 Nil 104 492-6 5,911 +11-9 1957 
438 + 38 221 + 1-4 617 —I0-7 2lUCi«C CG 79 —24-0 5,893 — 0-3 1958 
463 + 5-7 242 + 95 709 +149 341 + 5-9 96 +21°5 6,646 +128 1959 
535 +15°6 | 278 +14-9 1,242 +75+2 428 425-5 136 +41°7 8,409 +-26°5 1960 
637 +19-1 308 +10°8 1.057 —I4-9 398 —7-0 175 +28°7 9,025 + 7:3 1961 
673 + 5:7 347 +12°6 1,082 + 2-4 391 — 1-8 194 +10°9 9,422 + 4:4 1962 
804 +19°4 375 + 8] 1,168 + 79 402 + 26 196 + 10 10,036 + 6:5 1963 
936 +16°4 7 451 +20°3 1,519 +30+1 515 +28:] 310 +582 11,744 +17-0 1964 
1,056 +128 | 515 +14:2 1,750 489 — 50 362 +16-8 12,920 1965 
96 +231 | 64 +123 336 +59-2 292 +24-8 33 +43: 1,468 +331 1955 United Kingdom 
98 +21 | 70 + 9-4 7a lS 320 + 96 19 —42-4 1,496 + 1-9 1956 
111 +133 76 + 86 334 +20:1 3146 —— 13 31 463-2 1,612 + 7-8 1957 
10060=—— 0-9 78 + 26 313 — 63 296 =— 6:3 20 =—35°5 1,561 == $2 1958 
118 + 7:3 89 +14] 339 4+ 83 304 + 2:7 32 +60-0 1,801 +15°4 1959 
144 +22-0 102 +146 711 +109-7 388 +27°6 44 4+37°5 2,583 +434 1960 
171 +18°8 111 + 88 549 —22-8 360  — 70 62 +40-9 2457 —49 1961 
166 —29 121 + 9-0 => =—I¢ 7 aw fg 83 +339 2,443 —06 1962 
201 +20°9 137 + 13:2 617 4+ 14°5 361 + 1-7 4+ 8-4 2,692 +10-2 1963 
239 +189 170 +24:] 886 +436 467 +29-4 127 +41°4 3,403 +26°4 1964 
2388 +79 no eT Ce 47 — 6-4 23 — Ss 3,595 | 1965 
191 +17-2 408 + 6-3 837 421-5 | 80 + 33-3 47 411-9 | 5,940 + 20-2 1955 European Economic Community 
242 +26°7 490 +20:1 949 +13-4 75 —S50 60 4+27:7 6,917 +16-4 1956 
260 + 7-4 520 + 5+ 1,060 +106 135 +77°6 87 445-0 7,728 +117 1957 
260 Nil 523 + 06 991 — 65 215 +59-3 760 «=—I12-6 71598 — 1-7 1958 
279 + 7:3 582 +11-3 1,072 + 8-2 116 —46-0 eo —92 8,699 +145 1959 
368 +319 664 +14] 1,708 +593 | 168 +448 107 455+] 11,321 +30:1 1960 
454 +23:4 737 +110 1.796 + 5:2 143 —I4:9 138 +29-0 13,193 +16-5 1961 
514 + 13-2 810 + 99 1.901 + 5-8 = «a og 198 +43-5 15,058 +14:+] 1962 
541 + 5-2 874 + 7-9 2.081 + 9-5 158 +14-7 243 +22-7 17,486 +16+1 1963 
605 +118 906 + 3:7 2,398 415-2 172 + 89 282 + 16-0 20,008 +14°4 1964 
665 +99 995 +98 2,750 vo iis aoe 384. 4. 36-2 22,342 ~ 
44 +333 140 Nil sas _ 1,378 +10-5 350 +813 3,251 +222 1955 United States 
55 +25-0 167 + 13 -_ ¢- 1,504 + 9] 435 +243 3,946 +21°4 1956 
67 +21°8 167 Nil aan — | 143 —2-7 497 +14-3 4,055 + 2-8 1957 
85 +26-9 142 —I5-5 om a 1.3990 = FJ 575 +157 4,244 + 4:7 1958 
126 +48-2 174 +22-5 aia — 1,600 4-17°7 904 +57+2 5,796 +366 1959 
125 —08 175 Nil on _ 1,498 —6-4 957 + 58 5490 — 53 1960 
101 —19-2 73 ae JD rom — 1,547 + 3-8 918 —40 $338 — 30 1961 
125 +23-8 195 +126 _ _ 1,699 + 9-8 1,232 +342 6,161 +15-4 1962 
145 +15-8 208 + 6:7 ine _ 1,792 + 55 1,364 +10-7 6,550 + 6°5 1963 
164 +13+] 227 + 9] om — 2,129 +18-8 1,704 +24-9 7,605 +16+1 1964 
199 +2]-3 274 +20:7 _ ous 2,529 +188 2,327 +366 9,489 +248 1965 


For notes see page xiv. For definitions’see page xxviii. 
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Table BS. Exports of manufactures by market, continued 
Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 
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Table B5. Exports of manufactures by market, continued 


Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 





Sweden 
11 +22:2 
16 +45°5 
13 —18-8 
13 Nil 
17 + 30°8 
20 +17°6 
22 +40°-0 
22 Nil 
28 +27-3 
33 +17-9 
45 +36°4 
3 ’Nil 
s +166°7 
9 +12°5 
6 —33-3 
7 +16-7 
8 + 14-3 
16 +100-0 
14 —IJ2-5 
14 Nil 
32 +128°6 
22 — 31-2 
274 — 0-4 
348 +27-0 
402 +15°5 
439 + 9-2 
439 Nil 
518 +18-0 
527 + 1-7 
595 +12-9 
599 + 0-7 
662 +10-5 
683 2 
80 —13-$ 
111 +37°0 
133 +19°8 
155 + 16-5 
112 —27:7 
123 + 98 
118 — 4°] 
115 — 2°§ 
105 — 8-7 
107 + 1-9 
122 +14-0 
77 +10-0 
92 +]19°5 
94 + 2:2 
90 — 4:3 
92 + 2:2 
114 +23:9 
135 +18°4 
147 + 89 
158 + 7°5 
171 + 8-2 
163 — 4:7 


87 +14:°0 118 +230 964 + 19 29 + 0-3 503 + 3-4 4,912 +10-1 1955 Other countries 
101 +17-1 107 — 92 1,032 + 7-0 26 — 90 744 +47°9 5,332 + 86 1956 
104 + 2-9 116 + 8-4 863 —16°3 35 + 33-5 887 +19-2 5,697 + 68 1957 
128 +22:7 112 — 33 1,005 +16°4 25 —27°9 823 — 7:2 5,856 + 28 1958 
160 +248 115 + 20 1,016 + Il 30 +17°0 894 + 86 5,979 + 2:1 1959 
200 +25°5 134 +16-7 1,070 + 5-4 32 + 88 981 + 9-7 6,842 +14°4 1960 
195 — 29 147 + 9-7 1,221 +14:1 28 —13°4 1,083 +10°5 7,135 + 4:3 1961 
214 +102 145 — 0-9 1,287 + 5-4 30 + 79 1,051 — 30 6,754 — 53 1962 
252 +17°5 170 +16°9 1,291 + 0-3 27 — 9-3 1,179 +12:] 7,280 + 7°8 1963 
257 + 2:0 176 + 3-3 1,398 + 8&3 45 +656 340 +13-7 7,954 + 9-3 1964 
285 +10-9 188 + 68 1,480 48 + 6°7 1,921 +43-4 


For notes see page xiv. 


Switzerland 
23 +15-0 
25 + 8-7 
28 +12-0 
32 +14-3 
33 + 3-1 
31 — 6°] 
31 Nil 
32 + 42 
31 — 3] 
35 +12-9 
42 +20°-0 
11 +37°5 
14 +27°3 
17 +21°4 
18 + 5-9 
20 +J11-] 
24 +20-0 
42 +75-0 
46 + 9-5 
60 +30°4 
66 +10-0 
54 —IJ8-2 
387 +10-3 
390 + 0-8 
437 +]2-] 
424 — 30 
444 + 4:7 
500 +126 
525 + 5-0 
531 + I-] 
559 + 5-3 
623 +11°4 
695 +11-6 
116 + 18 
112 — 3:4 
125 +116 
130 + 40 
129 — 0-8 
137 + 6-2 
152 +10-9 
149 — 20 
138 — 7-4 
159 +15-2 
161 + 1-3 
95 + 80 
103 + 8-4 
113 + 9-7 
113 Nil 
111 — 1-8 
161 +15-0 
158 — 1-9 
177 + 12-2 
185 + 4:5 
216 +16-8 
246 + 13-9 


United States 
(6) 


2,330 
2,939 
2,874 
2,533 
2,731 


AA Pw 


1,211 


2,213 


For definitions see page xxviii. 
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Japan 

40 + 150-0 
56 +40°0 
56 Nil 
69 +23:2 
106 +536 
110 + 38 
107 — 27 
115 + 7S 
114 — 09 
155 + 36-0 
201 +29-7 
1,239 +13°6 
1,543 +24°5 
1,774 +15-0 
,684 — 5:1 
1,819 + 80 
2,232 +22:7 
2,348 + 5-2 
2,540 + 8-2 
2,908 +14°5 
3,539 +21:7 
4,410 +24°6 
175 — 7:4 
161 — 80 
149 — 7°§ 
189 +26°8 
220 +16°4 
269 +22:3 
311 +15°6 
312 + 0-3 
314 + 06 
394 +25°5 
401 +18 
524 +33:7 
566 + 80 
665 +17°5 
605 — 90 
677 +119 
924 +36°5 
871 — 5:7 
992 +139 
1,193 +20°3 
1,456 +22-0 
1,650 + 13-3 
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Table B6. Exports of manufactures by commodity 


Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 


Exporter | 
| German 
United | Federal Belgium- | France 
Republic | 
SITC Category 


Total Manufactures 
(Section 5 to 8) 


~~ 


cS ANNYMA UNYNOSD 


10,346 
11,181 


+ +4+4+4+ +] +44 


37,696 


Chemicals 660 
(Section 5) 692 
755 

743 

827 


893 
917 
962 
1963 1,030 
| 1,154 


1965 | 1,230 


~ 


1,557 
1,718 
1,955 
2,042 
2,362 


2,709 
2,966 
3,120 
3,525 
4,109 


4,743 


| +++ 
— 
m™ NOW A 


~~ 
N NNGMWO 


+ +++4++ 4+ 


Textiles other than Wool Tops 1955 859 4 1,558 
(Division 65) 1956 
1957 | 
1958 
1959 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 | 
1964 | 


1965 | 
| 


t +++++ +/ +++ 
oe i ee in he) 
~~ ~DAAD NWN 


Cotton Fabrics 1955 | 
(Group 652) 1956 | 
1957 
1958 


|+++++ +] +4] 
AKUAUN Co RAN 


Woollen and Worsted Fabrics 
(Item 653-2) 


—_ 
NuUwWwwehN ~ AON 


+++[ [+ +]4+4++ 
— 


+|++++ +/++] 
RANNWN SOUSA 


Fabrics of Synthetic and othcr —” 
Man-made Fibres —]5 
(Items 653-5, -6 and -8) eaes a 
—19 
—18 
— 2 
— 3 
+11 
+41 


+20 
1965 4°9 


Base Metals and Miscellaneous 1955 4+ ]7 
Manufactures of Metal 1956 1,114 +16 
(Divisions 67, 68 and 69 excluding 1957 1,232 +J] 
Group 681) 1958 1,151 ent 
1959 1,200 + 4 


1,242 + 4 
1961 1,250 + | 
1962 1,255 Nil 
1963 1,213 — 3 
1,315 + 8 


1,451 +10 | 6,896 


For notes see page xiv. For definitions see page xxviii. 
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Table B6. Exports of manufactures by commodity, continued 


Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 








een ae, ee ee ne eee ee eee Exporter a 
Sweden Switzerland ane | States Canada Japan | aoe _— TT 
» eile 
) | O)@) — SITC Category 
892 +10 1,199 + 8 8,321 +11 2,061 +13 1,744 +26 33,970 +14 1955 Total Manufactures 
1,045 +17 1,324 +10 9,718 +17 2,244 +9 2,181 +25 38,528 +13 1956 (Sections 5 to 8) 
1,200 +15 1,437 +9 10,831 +11 2,350 + § 2,538 +16 42,693 +1] 1957 
1,263 + 5 1,419 om J 9,772 omnff 2,231 = § 2,509 = J 42,030 = 2 1958 
1,361 + 8 1,543 +9 9,630 um 5 2,390 +7 3,032 421 45,428 + 8 1959 
1,604 +18 1,722 +12 11,338 +18 2,517 +5 3,601 +19 $2,422 +15 1960 
1,795 +12 1,873 +9 11,348 Nil 2,521 Nil 3,764 + 5 55,302 + 6 1961 
1,991 +11 2,031 + 8 11,926 + 5 2,634 + 4 4.350 +16 58,678 + 6 1962 
2,195 +10 2,196 + 8 12,556 + 5 2,829 + 7 4.917 +13 63,655 +9 1963 
2,499 +14 2,410 +10 14, +19 3,432 +21 6,069 +23 73,057 +15 1964 
2,745 +10 2,696 +12 16,830 +5 3,802 +11 7,779 +28 82,728 +12 | 1965 
45 +18 215 + 3 1,107 +10 246 +23 94 +19 3,924 +42 1955 Chemicals 
51 +12 235 +9 1,260 +14 271 +10 107 +14 4.334 +10 | 1956 (Section 5) 
50 i 258 +10 1,400 +41 244 —10 126 +18 4.788 410 | 1957 
57 +13 258 Nil 1,362 = J 232 = J 138 +9 4.832 + ] 1958 
66 +17 306 +19 1,502 +10 243 + $ 167 +21 5,473 +13 1959 
714 +12 362 +18 1,702 +13 189 ft 169 +2 6,098 +11 1960 
80 + 8 387 + 7 1,756 + 3 183 =f 189 +12 6,478 + 6 1961 
89 +1] 416 + 8 1,845 »§ 201 +10 261 +38 6,894 +6 1962 
103 +16 +12 1,922 » 4 219 +9 315 +2] 7,580 +10 | 1963 
124 +20 526 +3 2,354 +22 250 +14 384 +22 8,901 +17 | 1964 
139 +12 585 +11 2,402 + 2 291 +16 547 +42 9,937 412 1965 
13 + 5 166 +7 455 me 4 14 a 9 585 + 6 3,650 +] 1955 Textiles other than Wool Tops 
15 +16 176 + 6 453 Nil | 13 _— 693 +19 3.719 droll 1956 (Division 65) 
17 +]2 183 + 4 476 » § 18 435 815 +47 4,001 4+ 5 1957 
17 + J 170 a f 441 — 2 15 —I17 705 anf 3,582 anf} 1958 
21 +23 186 +9 457 +4 18 +20 758 e7 3,845 47 1959 
25 +21 189 +] 493 + 8 32 +81 924 +22 4,455 +16 1960 
34 +36 192 + 2 492 Nil 29 ame 877 as 4,504 +2 1961 
39 +15 199 + 4 494 Nil 26 —10 922 5 4.714 + 5 1962 
41 + 5 207 + 4 491 —_ i 34 +31 916 aay 4.957 4§ 1963 
49 +20 225 + 9 582 +19 45 +32 1,038 +13 5,592 +13 | 1964 
53 + 8 234 + 4 528 a» D 54 +20 1,140 +10 5,850 + 5 1965 
2 + J 39 a 167 — 1 » 4 230 anf 1,105(¢) —9 | 1955 Cotton Fabrics 
3 +29 41 + 4 162 um & i ae 267 +16 1,076(¢) —3 1956 (Group 652) 
3 + 6 41 + J 174 + 8 2 +37 317 +19 1,165(g) + 8 1957 
4 +13 37 on 161 —_ ® 2 = 3 277 wa 1,03%¢) —I/ 1958 
4 4-23 39 + 3 152 — 2 +48 291 +5 1,077(g) +4 | 1959 
7 +60 40 + 3 154 +] 6 +176 351 +21 1,224(g) +14 1960 
9 +29 37 — @ 149 a a 9 +50 348 on 1,188(¢) —3 1961 
9 Nil 35 om 2 138 on & 6 anil 341 Zs 1,10%¢) —7 | 1962 
x onl 33 an @ 124 =i 7 Nil 308 —10 1,047(¢) —S 1963 
9 +13 35 + 6 131 +6 10 +43 310 +] 1,088(g) + 4 1964 
8 ae 36 +3 108 anf 11 +10 303 a 1,043(¢) —4 1965 
1 — 7 x +1] 2 —J]3 — -— 28 +65 407 +10 1955 Woollen and Worsted Fabrics 
2 427 9 + 8 1 mm me on 33 +20 441 + 8 1956 (Item 653°2) 
1 man 10 +13 i vig a ~~ 45 +34 494 +12 1957 
1 —33 8 walt 2 » 2 om owt 34 << a 426 —I4 1958 
1 +33 9 +10 —19 agp am 47 +39 471 +11 1959 
1 +10 9 — i Nil | _ _ 55 +15 519 +10 | 1960 
2 + 100 9 Nil 1 Nil | aa - 37 it 513 Rata 1961 
2 Nil 10 +11 2 +H1 | ~~ — 50 +35 544 + 6 1962 
2 Nil 11 +10 2 Nil 3 Nil 59 +18 563 +3 1963 
3 +50 12 +9 2 Nil din me 64 + 8 580 + 3 1964 
3 Nil 13 + 8 2 Nil am om 87 + 36 616 6 1965 
| 
2 + 8 14 — 3 112 — /] 1 —I]7 155 +42 549 + 2 1955 Fabrics of Synthetic and other 
3 +22 12 ae 112 re i +13 222 +43 606 +10 1956 Man-made Fibres 
4 +43 12 an @ 109 a i oa 243 +10 630 +4 1957 (Items 653-5, ‘6 and °8) 
3 onan 12 + 8 83 fl 1 oe 204 +16 539 wie 1958 
5 +44 | 16 +28 | 88 ri 1 +27 | a an 542 +] 1959 
| 
4 —20 16 + 3 | 85 —3s | 3 +162 | 216 +15 598 +10 | 1960 
5 425 13 —19 80 aa i ~~ oe 216 Nil | 614 + 3 | 1961 
7 +40 22 +69 | 85 “é 4 +300 | 206 ey 692 +13 1962 
s +14 23 +5 | 100 +18 6 +50 212 Se a +14 | 1963 
8 Nil 25 +9 | 117 +]7 4 ia 4 235 +11 886 +14 1964 
9 +13 24 — ¢ 110 an § —_ —_ | 346 +47 | 1,040 +17 1965 
197 +20 | 74 +6 | 1,215 +27 | 652 + 6 | 386 +54 6,575 +27 | 1955 Base Metals and Miscellaneous 
243 +23 83 442 1.497 +23 720 +30 340 pl 7.638 +16 1956 Manufactures of Metal | 
252 + 4 91 +10 1,826 +22 756 +3 323 i 8.495 +11 1957 (Divisions 67, 68 and 69 excluding 
247 a‘ 99 +9 1,284 —30 633 —I16 370 +15 7,586 ne 1958 Group 681) 
273 +11 115 +16 991 a ~ * 742 +17 401 + 8 8,000 +6 1959 
325 +19 97 anf? 1,531 +54 869 +17 561 +40 9,785 +22 1960 
356 +10 95 at a 1.322 —I4 832 at 559 Nil 9.579 Pics 1961 
355 Nil 99 + 4 1,284 aig 840 wal 742 +33 9.611 Nil 1962 
388 +9 109 +10 1,372 +7 884 + 5 942 +27 9.991 +4 1963 
463 419 125 +15 1,652 +20 1,021 +15 1,203 +28 | 11,668 +17 | 1964 
525 4-13 151 re Era +10 1,718 443 | 13,588 +16 | 1965 





For notes see page xiv. For definitions see page xxviii. 
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Table B6. Exports of manufactures by commodity, continued 
Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 


German 
Federal Belgium- 
Republic Luxembourg 


SITC Category 


Iron and Steel 
(Division 67) 


428 +17 


Oo 
UA 
oe 


Machinery and Transport Equipment 
(Section 7) 


PL www 


>> s 
co 
8 BSSs 
+ +4++4++ +4444 


ae 
et 44h 
wee 


a 
oe 


A VMS: 
© ONAN UAanaS 


Machinery other than Electric 
(Division 71) 
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Table B6. Exports of manufactures by commodity, continued 


Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 
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Table B6. Exports of manufactures by commodity, continued 


Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 
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CHART 2 
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Table B6. Exports of manufactures by commodity, continued 


Millions of US dollars: percentage change on a year earlier in italics 
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THE TRENDS IN U.K. EXPORTS TO THE DEVELOPED STERLING AREA 
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CHART 7 CHARTS 
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CHART /O 


THE TRENOS IN U K. EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES TO THE U.S.A. 
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CHART 11 CHART 12 
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NOTES AND DEFINITIONS 


Growth rates 


Whatever method is used to measure growth, the average is of 
course affected by the period chosen. While the growth rates dis- 
cussed in this article are in general relatively free of distortions 
arising from cyclical movements in trade (growth rates measured 
over shorter periods of time are more subject to this), there is no 
fixed period that for all products and all markets can be entirely 
free of distortions. These average growth rates can therefore only 
serve aS approximations to measures of the underlying trends in 
exports over the decade. Nor of course do trends over the past 
necessarily represent current trends. 

There are many ways of measuring annual growth rates. The 
growth rates in this article are derived from the slopes of the 
lines of best fit to the paths of exports over the time span covered. 
More precisely, each growth rate is obtained from the antilogarithm 
of the regression co-efficient of a straight line fitted by least squares 
to the logarithms of the annual values of exports, with time as the 
independent variable. An alternative measure of growth would be 
the annual compound rate of growth between the two end years, 
but this measure is distorted if either or both of the end years are 
exceptional ones — if, say, one is at the peak and the other at the 
trough of a cycle. The measure used in this article, on the other 
hand, takes account of exports throughout the period and is less 
distorted by a deviant observation at the beginning or end of the 
period. 

A second alternative would be to fit a straight line to the actual 
values of exports each year instead of to the logarithms of the 
values. The slope of such a line gives the annual average absolute 
increase in the value of exports: the logarithmic method, on the 
other hand, provides a percentage measure of growth. 

Finally, all these measures of growth assume that annual varia- 
tions in growth occur about a constant growth rate, which may of 
course be positive (exports increasing over time), negative (decreas- 
ing) or zero. They discount the possibility that ‘there have been 
any breaks in the trend — that, say, exports were growing at a 
trend rate in the first part of the period different from the rate in 
the second half. 


Trend lines 


The trend values of United Kingdom exports plotted in the charts 
are Spencer 15-month weighted trends, as used in the monthly 
articles on United Kingdom trade in the Board of Trade Journal. 
This form of presentation smooths out erratic variations in the 
monthly figures, but is nevertheless sufficiently flexible to show up 
movements of quite short duration. 


Definitions of areas 


In this article the main manufacturing countries are defined as 
the United Kingdom, the members of the European Economic 
Community (i.e. the German Federal Republic, France, Italy, 
Belgium/Luxembourg and the Netherlands), Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United States, Canada and Japan. In 1964 these 
countries supplied 86 per cent of all exports of manufactured goods 
(excluding exports by the Sino-Soviet Bloc). Exports by this group 
of — are often referred to briefly as world exports in the 
article. 

The industrial countries comprise all members of the OECD, 
including the United States, Canada and Japan. All other 
countries (including the Sino-Soviet Bloc) are referred to as primary 
producing countries. 

France includes the Saar up to June 1959. The German Federal 
Republic includes the Saar from July 1959. 

In Part III of this article, the European Free Trade Association 
comprises the seven full members, i. the United Kingdom, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. 
In Part I, Finland is included as well. 

The European OECD countries are the members of the EEC and 
of EFTA (excluding Finland), plus Spain, Greece and Turkey. 
Western Europe excludes the United Kingdom, Iceland and the 
Irish Republic but includes Finland and Yugoslavia. 

The Sino-Soviet Bloc includes the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 
(i.e. Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland and Rumania) and the People’s Republic of China, Latin 
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America comprises the 20 republics listed under this heading in 
the Overseas Trade Accounts of the United Kingdom. 

The overseas sterling area is the sterling area less the United 
Kingdom. The non-OECD sterling area is the overseas sterling area 
other than Iceland and the Irish Republic: the less developed 
sterling area is the overseas sterling area less Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and the Irish Republic. These four countries 
together are described as the developed sterling area. Markets 
within the less developed sterling area distinguished in the article 
are defined in terms of the areas shown in the Overseas Trade 
Accounts of the United Kingdom as follows: 

India: as in the Trade Accounts. 

Other Asia: Commonwealth Asia, plus Sores, less Brunei, India, 
and Islands in the Indian Seas. 

West Africa: as in the Trade Accounts. 

Other Africa: Commonwealth Other Africa, plus South West 
Africa, less Mauritius, Seychelles and St. Helena. 

Middle East: Commonwealth Middle East, plus non-Common- 
wealth Sterling Middle East. 

Caribbean: Other Western Hemisphere, less Falkland Islands and 
British Antarctic Territory. 

Other sterling area: All other countries in the less developed 
sterling area. 


Manufactures 


Manufactures or manufactured goods are the products defined by 
Sections 5 to 8 inclusive of the SITC. In Part III of the article, 
figures for the years before 1960 are not always fully comparable 
with later figures. 


‘Special category’ 


The figures of United States exports (and hence of exports from 
the main manufacturing countries) exclude ‘Special Category’ 
exports, for which no destination information is issued by the 
United States authorities. Many classes of goods were removed 
from the Special Category at the beginning of 1965, introducing dis- 
continuities into many of the series. Exports in 1964 of manufac- 
tures which have since been removed from the Special Category 
are estimated to have totalled approximately $1,030 million. Goods 
valued at approximately $185 million had been removed from the 
Special Category during 1957, so that figures from 1958 onwards 
are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. 





